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Cais toa Philosophy 


4 te UT of the unquestionably exact epithet attributed to St.John 
Hof Damascus, "ancilla theologiae", has grown Scholasticism's 
cz most wide-spread criticisms The non-scholastic world brings 
the charge against the system of the Schoolmen that its study 
is purely professional and valuable only for theologians and contro- 
vercialistse With a waning conviction it is said to subjugate rea~ 
son to authority, to be subservient to Ecclesiastical dogma. 


"The objection receives various formulations," says Dre 


Zybura in his Present Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism, “but 
the one idea of dependence on ecclesiastical authority underlies and 
motivates them all: Scholastic Philosophy is identified with theo- 
logical dogmas; its outcome is determined in advance by the princi- 
ple of authority; it is admittedly ‘the handmaid of theology’; it is 
essentially an apologetic system; Scholastics are not free to fol- 
low the argument whithersoever it leads, but are guided by theolo- 
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= aes 
gical preposessionse” | 
A rather broad condemnation of a system that professes to be reason- s 
| ablef It if be true our philosophy is hypoorisy, and our reasoning is counter= 
feite But does soholastici#m depend on authority? Is it Pideism? Does the 
phrase of the philosopher who wrote his opus magnum on Aristotelian dialectic 
and ontology and called it "Pountain of Knowledge” imply servility, or does it 
imply mutual cooperation? 


Scotus Erigena endeavored to discover the true relation between faith 
}i| and philosophye He faiied to find the relation and "theosophized philosophy’ e 
| From that day to this his philosophical sin has been laid at the door of the 

| Scholastics. But the philosopher of philosophers and the theologian of theolo- 
gians came upon the riddle. And today the New Scholasticism maintains "con- 
tact with opposition, distinction without segregation, reciprocity without in- 
trinsic dependence or identification, absolute autonomy in their respective 
spheres", as enunciated by St. Thomase 


| 

| Truths there are which belong exclusively to theology, and truths 

| which belong properly to philosophy, and truths which are common to both these 

 sciencese Those of the first order - indigenous to faith ~ are purely super= 

| natural, the Incarnation, the Triune God, the Real Presencee Philosophy can 

| never discover such; but she can investigate the concordance or disonance of 

| these truths with reason, and "justify the ways of God to man". True it is 

| that without revelation these problems would never present themselves; but for 

all of that our rational investigation of them is none the less philosophical~ 
ly sounde Indeed Catholic theologians by no means disdain the asset of intei- 

 lectual conviction of the reasonableness of the faith that is in use In this 

realm, indeed, philosophy is the “handmaid of theology", but implying no ser- 

| vilitye In these truths "we understand that we may believe"o 


In the realm of the purely natural it is the hallmark of ignorance to 
maintain that the Church domineers over the intellectual life of her subjectse 
Here reason reigns supreme and is quite independent of the guiding hand of 
| faithe One need have but a cursory acquaintance with the history of Catholic 
thought to find diverse systems holding diverse doctrines, proving beyond cavil 
|| the untrammelled freedom of Catholic thinkers outside the domain of faithe 


| But where there is reciprocal relation is not the Catholic philoso- 
i} pher*s conclusion predetermined by faith? Is he not the slave of theology? 
Decidedly note Unaided the human reason can arrive at the knowledge of God; 
and so does the scholastic philosopher know God, as a philosopher. Strange paral 
dox that it is, the Hindu, the pantheist, the atheist may conclude to an 
[{}| Absolute or the lack of such, and the process is called philosophy; but let the 
4 scholastic reason to Supreme Being, and magician-wise the same process becomes 
! 


| theology, dogma, predetermined conclusionisme Centuries before faith was 
known to Greece,Plato and Aristotle reasoned to such a Being; but even these | 
master-minds saw so dimly a truth of such vital import in our supernatural: end, 
that we can be sure most men, unguided by revelation, would surely stumble 

through tangled channels to confusione Faith steps in to save reason from crrorf 

,| throws open the doors of wisdom through problems suliime, and proves a protec- 

jj tive norm in the attainment of highest thought. Philosophy goes to the height 

(7 of human speculation, and then she falters. Faith strengthens and supplements 

f| human reason, proves herself the "handmaid of philosophy"; and here "we be- 

|| lieve that we may understand”. 
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cholasticism 4 (gommon cense 


By John Xe Pyne, Sede 


THER PYNE 25 professor of philosophy in Fordham 
University, and author of a new popular psycholory,' T° 
Mind" , 


sa 


In this article the writer points out most striking 
ly the influence of Scholasticism in law-court proceeduree 
The Editor. 


‘yl N "Present Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism", Professor Ralph Barton 
Perry of Harvard writes: 


"No non=-scholastic philosophers that I know of believe 
that the scholastic proofs are real proofs"; (1) 


"We find that philosophy has outgrow the great scholas- 
tics and moved forward = not rejecting them, but assimi- 
lating them and adding moree = They do not focus on the 


Same points as ourselves, and so there is a lack of cone 
tact." (2) 


Whatever scholastic philosophy may be, and whatever non-scholastic 
philosophy may be, at least they are different, if we may believe Professor Perry, 
and he should be a competent authority on this subject. 


That there is a real difference between these philosophies all must ad- 
mit who are acquainted with bothe That the fact of this difference should be re- 
garded as discreditable to scholastic philosophy is not so evident. 


Some time ago I asked Dean Wilkinson of the Fordham Law School, with 
mock seriousness, if scholastic philosophy had been adopted as an integral part of 
the legal codes in use in the several States of the Unione Sensing malice on my 
part, he inquired the purpose of the question. 


"Well", I replied, "if scholastic philosophy ic ns adopted as an in- 
tegral part of these codes, why cannot other systems of philosophy claim equal 
consideration? Why, for instance, in cases when capital offences are tried, cannot 
arguments be drawn from the non-scholastic philosophy of the day? Why cannot ex= 
planations from these other philosophies be accepted, at any rate as sufficient 
for reasonable doubt? Why must the tenets of scholastic philosophy be accepted as 
beyond all reasonable doubt? Gertainly non-scholastic philosophers have serious 
doubts about the truth of these scholastic tenets, and commonly reject them. 


1. Zybura: "Present Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism", Herder,1926, ne4. 
2. Ibid. Pede 
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Why mst the courts accept these tenets as true beyond all reasonable doubt?” 
"For instance?” the Dean inquired. 


“For instance? Well, take the question of free will and responsibility 
for sane persons, which is one of the tenets of scholasticism. It is one of the 
postulates of our legal codese Yet non-scholastic philosophers do not accept this | 
postulate as a philosophical trutho” 


Professor Warren of Princeton,in "Human Psychology", tells us that ; : 
"The balance of probabitiities seems to favor the opposite interpretation - Deter- 
minisme” (1) And he has a remark which has a special bearing on law: "The 
science of othics appears to require some reinterpretation to adjust it to the 
results of modern psychological researche The older conception of moral rospon- 
sibility in particular scems to need revision. Responsibility, after all, may not 
be so much a basis for unfriendly rocrimination and judicial retributione It may 
be rather the measure of a man's lovol of montal ability, of the degroe of or- 
ganization which his adjustive mechanism has attaincde” (2) 


"Now", I said, "suppose a lawyer in defm@mding a man accused of murder 
in the first degree were to base his appeal to the jury frankly on the ground that, 
inasmuch as non=scholastic philosophy should have the same standing before the 
court as scholastic philosophy, there is room for reasonable doubt about the exis- 
tence of free will, and therefore of personal responsibility before the law, and 
that on the basis of reasonable doubt the accused man should be acquitted, what 
instruction would the judge deliver to the jury, and how would the jury regard this 
argument for reasonable doubt?" 


The Dean replied: "The judge would certainly instruct the jury to dis- 
regard the argument concerning the absence of free will in man, and the jury 
would disregard it." 


"But don't you see that judge and jury would be taking sides in a philo- 
sophical argument? What right have they to settle philosophical disputes?” 


"Por them there is no philosophical dispute about free wille For them 
the existence of free will and personal responsibility in the sane man is a fact, 
not a theory", ended the Dean. 


There it ise Scholastic philosophy is out of harmony with nonescholastic 
Philosophye But if our courts of law express the common sense of mankind - - well, 
at least s¢tholastioc philosophy is not altogether out of harmony with common sensée 


1. Warren: "Human Psychology", Houghton Mifflin Company, pe43l. 
2e Ibid. pe432 
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The Platonic [dea 


By Gerald He FitzGibbon, Sede 


isp LATO is the second of that famous trio of Grecian philosophers, - Socrates, 

18 7,/8 Plato, and Aristotie, - who brought order out of chaotic sophistry and 

swam Materialisme The disciple of the one and the master of the other, his task 

oe. Seems to have been to polish the rough jewel of thought and method given him 
y the brusque Socrates, and to present it ready for setting to Aristotle, the mas- 
ver-mind of the three, to be transmitted by him down through the channels of Ara- 

bian and Christian thought to Thomas Aquinas and finally to ourselves. 


Socrates concerned himself with human concept and conduct: Plato, les- 
ing contact with realities or confusing them with the ideal, soared aloft into a 
world of metaphysics. Aristotle, in harmonizing the two modes of thought, followed 
Plato closely, but took care first to secure his moorings. And today in an analysis 
of the concept of Socrates, the Idea of Plato and the essence of Aristotle, we have 
the whole story of the first redemption of truth from a labyrinth of falsities 

that found expression in sophistry and skepticism. 


Plato's teachings are natural ly complemen- 


tary to those of Socrates; and although he made no i 
attempt to catalogue nes the matter Bahia in his Be a anes eer 
pe aeee ee ouee itself easily under the three head- study of tho 
ings o lalectices Si a icSe i ic ; 

Enbiacen logic Gunes pee Jee a eh eee mich-discussed "Idea" 
physics, the world of »~henomena in general, the ree of Plato has yielded 
lations betveen Ideas and phenomena, cosmogenetic 

theories, matter and space; while under the heading this scholarly rpapere 
of ethics may be marshalled his theories on morality, 


conduct, and politics. We welcome further 


diseussion of this 


Much might be said of the system in gener- 
ale - The early Christian philosophers, among them probleme 
St.» Augustine, preferred Plato to Aristotle. The The Editor 
former contemplated Idea and space; he stretched 
forth for the Divine. The latter's concern was with 
form and extended matter; he sought the essences of things in a more matter of fact 
waye Plato's obscurities arise out of the problem of the universalse For him 
learning is memorye These and others of his tenets will, it seems to me, become 
quite intelligible onee we understand what Plato embodied in the term "Tdea". 


He seems to have ecm eh tee between Ideas, concepts, and phenomena. 
Recall the allegory of the cavee 1) We are like men in a cave, chained dow in 
such a way that the broad entrance of the cave is behind us and we see only the 
back of the wall in front of use Men and animals pass before the entrance of the 
cave, and their shadows are reflected on the back walle We see only the shadows, 
but call them reals; whereas, the things that dast the shadows are in truth the 
realitiese The shadows may be likened to Plato's phenomena. We have a concept 


——_— 
1. The allegory is Plato's owne It appears in Bkevii af the Republice We are not 
aware, however, that he made use of it precisely as we have done heree 
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Gf a phenomenon when we represent it in our minde The real men, animals, things, 
that move in front of the entrance of the cave - of which, it seems, we see only 
the shadows in this world ~ are the ideas. Plato's doctrine supposes the previous 
existence of the soul in another life, in its true homes There it first perceived 
these Ideas; and now when it cognizes phenomena in this world it sees Puee, or F 
rather sees in them the shadows or “ectypes" of which the Ideas are the “prototypes - 


It is easy to become entangled in seeking a further interpretation of 
the meaning of Plato's ideas; but if the illustration given above is kept clearly 
in mind all difficulty wanishese Further considerations follow. 


The Ideas may be likened to our possibles, they are not beings precisely 
that exist in the mind cf God, but rather God is a Being within this peculiar or- 
der of beingse Unlike strict possibles, too, they seem to be more than mere unac- 
tualized essencese Then the Ideas exist objectively! This is what Plato would seem 
to have us understande 


St. Augustine solves all difficulties easily. Why of course, he says! 
Plato's Ideas are simply those ideas which God has of created things, the exemplar 
causes of all contingent beingse At least, he challenges us to prove the contraryno 
But how, we ask, can they be exemplar causes existing in God's mind if God Himself 
is one of the Ideas? 


Certainly they do not exist here in this world, except, of course, in that 
broader sense of being entia rationis when conceived in the minde Bishop Turner 
says: "There can be no doubse » « that Plato separated the world of Ideas from the 
world of concrete cxistencee He hypostatized, so to speak, the Idea, and it was 
against this separation of the Idea that Aristotle directed his criticism of Flato's 
theorye According to Aristotle, the Platonic world of Ideas is a world by itself, 

a prototype of the world which we soc.” 


Plato himself is obscure in his use of the word, Ideas and it is quite 
certain that even in his oym mind it was allowed to undergo a sort of cvolutionary 
processe Professor Re Be Applcton brings this po@nt out in his work, "Greek Philo- 
sophy from Thales to Aristotlet (2) "The relation between the particular and the 
universal, between phenomena and the ideas, is variously expressed by Platoe At 
one time phenoncna are said to be represontations which "participate in” the ideas 
at other times the idea is aaid "to be prosent in” tho particular, and it is also 
spoken of as the archotype of which the particular is a copye We must make al- 
lowances for tne difficulty of expressing a now philosophical conception in lan- 
guage, especially in language which has not yot doveloped a thchnical phraseology. 
But there can be no doubt that the Platonic "idea" corresponds, in many of its as- 
pects to what is called in modern logic, tho concept or notione Looked at from 
another point of view this is not soe Plato's "idoas” are said to oxist apart 
from, and prior to, all conercte embodiment. It is because the soul already knows 
the archetype that it can recognize it in a controte particulare Hence wo soe the 
connection between the doctrine of ideas and the doctrine that 211 knowledge is 


re¢ollection.® (Continued on page 102.) 


1. Turner: History of Philosopky, p.10l. 


2. Cf. Chapter V, "Plato and the Idealistic Interpretation of the Universe", 
Pe 108-6 
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‘For Value Tleceived 


=) IVE years of serious sonscientious : 
“| work: two in the Tnetees ef philo- { 2 ak sa es Tatas: ele = 
] Ssophers, end three among their } Sion characterizes this thought-/| 
thoughts$ And on the eve of graduat— | 
ing, I cannot but ask myself what I heve 


profited by this prolonged course. ! years that are gonee Most highly 


ful backward glance over the five 


The study of Philosophy, indeed, | We recommend it to all philoso- 
promised much: training in correct methods 
of thinking; a firm footing on the bed-rock | PBS. The Fdito 
of knowledges; a systematic arrangement of ioe eet ee ee 
the entire field of thought; an understanding of ae enee of tne world, of the 
nature of the soul and its secrets; a scientific knowledge of Gods and an exact 
determination of our relations to God. All warned us that without it we would be 
lost among the fallacies of the heterodox intellectual worlde 


Has my course justified these expectations? Do I feel that I have a 
grasp on the system firm enough to steady me through the subtleties of modern think= 
ers? Is my position reassuring enough to try imposing my system on the unwilling? 
Have I been trained in such a way that I enter any field of intellectual sndeavor 
equipped with methods and principles that will rander me efficient and capable in 
that field? 


Somehow or other I feel a certain diffidence in answering these questions 
affirmatively. I am still rather slovenly in thought. I do not aiways think in 
syllogisms, and even when I do, I find the rules of their rectitude too elaborate 
for a ready application. I have not a sufficient grasp on the outline of Philosophy 
to pigeon-hole new bits of information and correlate them: I find principles to 
guide my conduct, but they are complicated and I mistrust my application of them. 


I tried to analyze this vague feeling cf uncertainty. Perhaps, I thought. 
it comes from the fourth or fifth distinction in metaphysics» Perhaps it arises 
from mixing the ‘videturs' with the Yests*e Again, I was puzzled by the contradic~ 
tions among scholastics. I mistrusted the facilivy I apparently had of overturning 
the systems of the giant intellects of historye indeed, I found a thousand reasons 
to account for the feeling, and deeply regretted thac I did not feel like one of 


my classmates who boasted that Philosophy was as clear to himas Geometry, 


The feeling I speak of did not come from the matter itself; yet I was 
loath to accuse myself of failure, and so I began to seek the cause of this uncer- 
tainty. Perhaps, after all, it was to be expectede Is Philosopay, I asked myself, 
a mountain which, when climbed, can be stood upon? Is it a memory lesson which, 
once learned, is know? Am I to be rated as a thinker by the number of definitions 
and proofs I know by heart? Scmething tells me that theses are the trunk, and not 
the fruit of that noble tree, Philosophy. 
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Let me try to state the problem a little differently. This attitude of 
mind is a tendency to question the rectitude of things» It consists in a feeling 
of dissatisfaction with solutions of problems not in the rigorous form of clear 
syllogismse It is a mental state in which I find myself proposing a thousand 
questions to myself and wrestling with theme I stoppede For suddenly a voice from 
some where whispered, “Man alive! that's the philosophic spirit." Uncertainty in 
this sense is just what I wanted. Difficulties are but the sine qua nons or any 
kind of progressive thinkinge Problems are the beginnings of knowledgee 


Satisfied on this point, I was in a better state of mind for a further 
inquiry into the wages of my five years worke The experience reminds me of a 
scene in a certain moviee The comedian is seated on a barrel of dynamite in his 
peaceful home, smoking. Yes, his cigar slipse His quiet home is blasted sky high 
to the four winds andlands in bits scattered through the valleye It remains there 
a moment, and then slowly the last bit to land begins to reverse its course. The 
debris gathers itself back toward the foundation, and finally the house stands 
there as it was, with the comedian still quietly smoking. Need I apply the ana- 


logy? 


Yet, I would venture to say that the comedian's blasted house was order 
compared to the confusion that rcigned in my mind when I first began to question 
thingse But, like his household, mine tco has someway fallen back to order, to 
the same order perhaps, but guided now by conscious marshallinge 


I have gained much, very much positive knowledge; but especially do I 
feel a new power that is mine in the quiet hours of study, when by an acqired 
instinct I divide, define, and reason on my problemse I can feel it in the order 
the purpose I am putting, all unconsciously perhaps, into my very existencee I 
have commanded a viewpoint from which I can evaluate and contemplate the passing 
show of thought. And, too, my mind has been deepened, broadened, elevated. 

I seek the teleology in naturee I have peen raised from the petty problems of life 
and have been shown Infinite Beauty Whose fullness I shall not exhaust in Eternity. 


Three years among their thoughts? Yoese Bus it is worth while. 
Scholasticism is a precious heritage of the compressed wisdom of the ages’ Three 
years is not too long to assimilate wnat twenty three hundred years have stored 
Upe 


Continucd from page 100. 


But let us avoid confusione In such a study it is possible to become 
bowildered by the maze of cxposition - much of it quibble ~ offered in explanation 
of Plato's doctrine. Our intention after all is not to oxhaust the subjoct, but 
rather to crect a firm scaffolding to which later refinoments of thought andminu- 
tiae of expression may be attached without jeopardizing the clarity of the wholoe 
And so insistenco is laid finally on the intorpretation of Ideas, phenomena, and 
concepts as given in the allegory of tho cavee 
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Sow Sire the cf enses True 


By Pierre Be Bouscaren, Sade 


——. 


coed 


{ 
oi BIS is the second article in an important series which 


has been atsracting considerable attention. Its topic is 


@ problem grey with centuries. 


_— 


: 
| 


The Editor | 


all 


N the March issue I broke off the first installment of this series after 
proposing, for the phrase “veracity of the senses", an interpretation a- 
gainst which I acknowledged there was much to objecte The interpretation 
was "that in the case of any sensé, however abnormal and under whatever con- 
ditions, the sensation is accurately determined by the whole assemblage of causes 
Which go to produce it, and that, as the Subjective causes and the media are fairly 
constant in the case of any one individual, each man’s senses serve him tolerably 
faithfully to identify the objective qualities which they reporte" 


I said that this interpretatior "included in its vindication the senses 
of the color--blind man and of the chronically sick man as well as those of the man 
who is called normal". Now it will be objected that this is obviously to include 
too muche Light, in the color-blind man, cannot possibly be veridical, since it 
reports as one and the same color, colors which other men clearly see to be as dife= 
ferent as red and green. The answer is that if we are to require of the senses to 
report differently every different quality, then no man’s senses are veridical. 
There is a strictly indefinite number of different cbjective qualities which will 
produce in a normal man under normal conditions the clear sensation of white; 
there is a strictly indefinite number of qualities that will produce the sensation 
of any given tone and tint of red; and the same is true of every spectral and ex- 
tra-spectral color and of every tone and tint. When my eyes report to me any Pi 
given red, this can mean nothing else than “one of those innumerable opjective quali 
ties which are proper to be sensed as this particular tone and tint of red, and 
when they report a given green, it means “cne of those aaa other objecuive 
qualities which are proper to be senses as this particular greene There is no 
suggestion of idealism here, for the existence of the objective quality is posvu- 
latede The eye distinguishes every light from many others, but not from every cther 
because of the similarity of the lights, it can distinguish them only by groups and 
not individually. It does not for that reason fail truly to represent objective 
reality. 


The fact is that trained mosaic workers can distinguish many more colors, 
or color tones and tints than other mene Twenty stones which to one man are ex- ; 
actly alike, are to another all differents And both men are right, as far as their 
mere sensations are concernede The eyes of the untrained man report for each stone, 
“one of those colors which are fit to produce in me the sensation of this particu- 
lar tone and tint of redo” This is a true report in the case of each stone, because 
there are at least twenty different objective colors which come under the class do= 
signated. But the eyes of the mosaic worker will report for the first stone red’, 
for the second, "red slightly tinged with orange", for the third, “red somewhat more 
tinged", and so on for nineteen stones before ono is reached which the ordinary man 


will distinguish as different from the firste 
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Now the color~blind man's eyes report from a red object "one of those 
many lights which are fit to excite in me the sensation of red, sometimes called 
green", and from a green object they give the same reporte Of course both reports 
are truee The difference between the color-blind man and the rest of humanity is 
not that he is wrong and they are right; it is that the terms "red" and "green 
are more comprehensive for him than for other mone For him they are synonymous, be~ 
cause cach includes the othere If the matter were left to him he would have but one 
terme To conform to usage, he uses now one and now the other; he has no way of 
safeguarding himself against misuse of the terms, unless something clse than the 
color of the object tells him whether the object is ordinarily designated red or 
grecne 


And this leads me to the point whore I think the key to the entire prob- 
lem is to be found. The question rocurs — and now we can answer it - if the veraci~ 
ty of the senses consists, as I have said, merely in their fidelity always to pro- 
duce the sensation determined by all the concurrent causes, no matter what those 
causes may be, then how in the wide world can we even say we are deceived, and how 
in the world are we to detcrmine which sensations are to be classed as true and whic. 
as false? The answer is: by association and memory we are deceived, and by associa 
tion and memory we can detect deceptions The fact is that one sensation, taken apary 
from its association with other sensations, never suffices to identify any quality 
at all. Lot me explaine 


Let us begin with the sense experience of the new-born childe For simplici-: 
ty's sake, let us suppose that the various sensible qualities have the same immediate 
effect upon his various senses as upon those of the adult, and that they stimulate 
the activity of his mind. 


Suppose the first thing he sees is a red balle His mind does not get the 
concept of "red" nor of "ball", but simply that of "thing". "Red” and “ball” imply 
differentiations of one thing from another, and the child has as yet no idea of dif- 
ferencee If he nevor saw anything in all his life but red balls, he would never in 
all his life get any idea either of red or of ball, but only of thingse But let the 
second thing he sees be a red cubee His mind registers, "two things, alike in one 
way, diffferent in another". Now suppose he sees a yellow ball and a yellow oubée 
His mind compares them as it compared the red ball and cubee It also perceives that 
the second pair of things are alike in something in which they both differ from the 
first paire Now suppose he sees a red dog and a cake of butter. He will think of 
the dog, "like the first two things yet different from thom", and of the butter, 
"like the second two things yet differont from thom". And as his wondering eyes, in 
a fine frenzy rolling, fall on the mltitudinous varicty of objects that adorn his 
little cosmos, his mind makes innumerable comparisons -~ so many in a Single half=<hou 
that he cannot remember the thousandth part of theme No wonder he looks barilderedo 
He has no name to give any of these thingse He only recognizes some of them as scen 
before, and is improssed by others as newe Red things he can only think of as “like 
the first two things", yollow things as "like the second two things", round things 
as "liko the first and third", and so one Little by little - but probably with a 
rapidity whicn, if we could coceive the infinito complexity of the progress, would 
appear as truly marvellous - his mind is getting accustomed to certain ideas = those 
that he has formed oftenest or that have made the strongest impression on hime 
As the months wear on, he notices that certain sounds are often uttcred by his el- 
ders in the presence of certain qualities. He aysociates these sounds with these 
qualitics as he first associated the qualities among thomsclvese He learns to apply 


(Continued on page 108.) 
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(sonst itution or ‘Vatican ? 


By John Jo O'Brien, Sede 


ISJUNCTIONS make hendy premises in argument - if they are disjunctions. 
Mr. Charles C. Ma:shall, in the Atlantic Monthly for April 1927, undertakes 
; to present one by attempting to prove that a consistant Catholic cannot as 
president of the United States, be true to our constitution and challenges New 
York's Catholic governor to state his position. This "Open Letter to the Honorable 
Alfred E. Smith" has been the subject of mich editorial comment in our great daily 
newspapers, and in spite of the ugly connotation, offers the Catholic philosopher 
a coveted opportunity, an interested audience for the exposition of the Catholic 
position. 


The Catholic cannot understand this constant charge of inconsistency between 
his religious tenets and his devotion to his countrye He points to the history of 
ournation. But no; it is his principles, his theories, that are insonsistent. And 
still he fails to comprehend. Nothing could be more definite than his principles 
of devotion to his church and of loyalty to his countrye To him the words of Christ 
ring loud and clear: "Render to Caesar, the things that are Caesar's; and to God, 
the things that are God's." 


From pure reasons scholastic philosophy proves that both the Church and State 
are perfect societies, each supreme and independent in its ow spitere; the Church 
in the spiritual. realm; the State in the temporal. Both were instituted by God, one 
by positive enactment, the other by the divine natural law; the Church for the 
attainment of man's supernatural destiny, the State, for the accomplishment of his 
natural end. Since God is their author and their ends are parallel, from their 
natures and theoretically at least, thore can be no conflict. Accordingly, when in 
the concrete, cases do arise involving both jurisdictions, to hold that the Church 
must be supreme, is only to hold that the spiritual is above the matcrial, a prin- 
ciple for which the countloss martyrs have shed their blood throughout the world 
and throughout the centurics. 


On the othcr hand our government is one of delegated powers. The Constitution 
enumerates these delegated powers and reserves all others to the statcs or to the 
peoplc. Among these reserved powers the Constitution explicitly names matters of 
religione There can evidently be no conflict here. 


Let us look at Mr. Marshall's objectionse The Church, he says, holds that it 
alone is the true church; it alone has all power from God and all other religions 
are without any right. On the other hand the constitution requires that we hold all 


ai HIS article concerning Mre Marshall's open letter to Gov~ 
ernor Smith does not pretend to be an answere It suggests 


i some philosophical considerations on the point at *880°*mhe Rdito 


Se ee 
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religions in equal favor and condemns this intolerance. But does the constitution 
require this equal favor? Does the constitution require us to give our sanction to 
every creed? or merely to refrain from preventing the free exercise of all religions 
We believe the Church to be the true Church of Christ, If it is the true one, then 
all others are note On the other hand Catholics believe that everyone - not only 
practically, but theoretically - has the obligation, and hence the right, to avoid : 
evil and to do good as far as he cane But in following his conscience in good faith 

he is doing good as far as he can and hence he has the right in this matter. To | 
deny right objectively to other religions is quite a different thing from denying i 
their equal right before the law. The constitution grants the latter and so do 
Catholics. This can hardly be called inconsistent with the constitution. 


Mr. Marshall's secohd objection regards the case of disputed jurisdiction. 
Historically we know that all such differences of opinion in our country have been 
settled without the yielding of principle on either side. Theoretically, there is 
no more danger of conflict of decisions between the Catholic Church and the United 
States government than there is of any other man's principles’ coming into conflict 
with the law of the land. In fact there is far less danger from Catholic principles 
since they are grounded in and guided by a church which has years of experience, 
that can command the assent of three hundred million people and are hence securer 
and freed from personal fanaticism. Since in each case one contradictory only is 
true objectively, theoretically there can be but one decision. Cathselics believe 
that the Church is infallible in matters of faith and morals, and they have the 
highest confidence in her decisions; on the other hand they have learned to trust 
the power of their government to see objective truth. 


His next objection is against the fact that the Church is extra-territorial and 
foreign. How, since the constitution forbids congress to establish a national 
church, this is inconsistent with the constitution, we fail to see. His next is 
against the words of Pope Leo XIII:"We who hold upon this earth the place of God 
Almighty." The writer gives no references and words out of their context are mean- 
less; still no Catholic would mistake thesee 


Separation of Church and State is another source of difficulty. The necessity 
of the union of Church and State follows from the relation which was explained at 
the beginning of this paper. But in a country like ours where conditiong are as 
they are, Cabholics do not merely submit grudgingly to separation, but do so on 
principle. We believe it to be the right thing and many, if not all, would fight 
for it and vote for it. 


Regarding education, Mr. Marshall indicated what would have happened if the 
United States’ Supreme court had decided that the teaching of the Catholic schools 
was detrimental to the welfare of the natione For this to have any weight, Mr. 
Marshall must suppose what he wishes to prove: namely, that the principles ef the 
Catholic Church are inconsistent with our constitutione Mr. Marshali's presentation 
of Mr. Guthrie's Mexican opinion is not strictly accurate and faire 


To Mre Marshall's final objection regarding the deposition of Queen Elizabeth, 
we must reply that if the presidant of the United States set himself as the head 
of a state religion and commandad all his subjects to join that church, the pope 
would undoubtedly depose him and absolve the allegiance of his subjects; and in do- 
ing so, he would be doing what the oath to uphold the constitution obliges all 
officers of the United States to do. 


(Continued on page 108) 
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Komantic Philosophy 


By John Ge McQuiston,Sede 


=>, THI ° 
| 1 eee S a lure for prospective purchasers, a 


‘\"ge9| HOROUGHLY refreshing} j|<<Z/J7)\) certain popular magazine carries as a sub- 
ee is) this: noveleon- | . title the legend, "Truth is Stranger than 

ra: ! Fiction". The editor probably knows hu- 
ception of the "romantic ij] man nature; so I shall profit by his experience to 
the extent of relating a true story to my philo- 
sophical readers. Do not be surprised if this 
author takes Scholasticism || true story appear strange. 


isle of philosophy". The 


from the dry and tedious An adventurous captain with his adven- 
ture-loving crew had lost their way in a foggy sea. 
They carried no compass, true adventurers they; and 
so they sailed and drifted, drifted and sailed for 
many a watery league before they sighted land - 
realm of the imaginative. || what land they knew note They disembarked to ex- 
plore, believing they had chanced upon some hither- 

ere eartce to unknowm land, inhabited perhaps by some savage 
SSS ee 6Ctribe, unacquainted with modern civilizatione Pro» 
ceeding inland cautiously, fearful of an ambus- 
cade, they soon perceived in the distance the spires and domes of a prosperovs city- 
Nothing daunted,the gallant captain and his loyal crew planned an attack by which 
they were to take the citadel and become its rulers. Great was their chagrin, how- 
ever, when the flourishing metropolis turned out' to be good old London. They had 
landed on their ow native coast and were abovt to conquer their parents and grand= 
fathers, cousins and aunts, friends and employers. 


study of abstract canons, 


and transports her to the 


If you are becoming suszieiovs here, friendly reeder, I do not blame you. 
Yet I insist I have told you a true story. And to meko my case still stronger, 
I shall let you into a little secret- I myself was amens that crewe 


From childhood I craved romince, and after a vain search through fairy 
tales and fiction, I have found my romance right here at home, in real life. With 
the captain and crew of my story I drifted and sailed, sailed and drifted upon the 
sea of fiction without guide or compass for many a league when finally I came upon 
an Isle in which I beheld my own city gleaming in the morning sun like a heavenly 
citidel. The name of the Isle is Scholastic Philosophy. 


Exploring real life with scholasticism for a guide can cause thrills as 
nothing else cane Many today are awakening to this faét. The modern world with 
its captains and crews has landed at last on the "Philosophie Isle". They have 
even begun to explore the Islee Professedly they are searching for the truth - un- 
wittingly for scholasticisme We scholastic philosophers are the people dwelling 
within the fair citidel which these sailors sce or will soon see in the distancee 
Long ago philosophers deserted it. Today they are on the eve of a rediscoverye 
They have been at sea so long that London is no longer London to theme Scholasti- 
cism will be as new to them as a skyscraper to a savagee 
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Our business is to build up old London into 2 magnificent city wes a 
piercing spires and gleaming domes to allure wayward, romanco~loving pdaeeetaar 
to their true home, Catholic philosophy. Why could this not bo done by ra 9) A 
the romantic side of our doctrines If the world has gene iy Cb through ae ; i 
romance, why can wo not bring it back by the same means@ Isn t Shee Fe cee 
philosopher who is also a lover of romance $3 a Lover of romance who Ov ave 
philosophy? Many writers now-a-days arc idontifying falsehood and ie eG a 
we no one to identify truth and romance? Is there any rcason why truth shou 
not be made even more attractive than crror? 


Romantic scholasticism would scem to be the aly solution to the spread 
of philosophic truth. To ignore romance in our day is to ignore lifoe We eae 
learn to write philosophical works, pulsating with a vitality thot will appeal to 
even the most advonturous.e Such writers, if such thore be among us, have poten- 
tially a grateful world at their fect, and not at their fect only, but at the 
feet of God. 


(Continucd from page 106) 


This article does not protond to bo an adequate answer to Mre Marshall's 
ten page lettore Wo morcly wishod to show that Mre Marshall did not prove ae 
disjunction - "The Constitution or tho Vatican? When Mr. Smith prcscns ans— 
wer, we know that tho “or” and the interrogation point must yield to "and" and 
an exclamation point - "The Constitution and the Vatican! 


(Continued from page 104) 


the term "red" to the quliity in which the first two objects of his perception a- 
greed and in which they resembled so many other objects seen sincee He learns to 
apply the name "round' to the shape in which the first and the third objects agreed 
and in which they differed from the second and fourth. So he learns the names of 
the more common colors and shapose 


If he never sees anything but in perfectly uniform white daylight, he will 
never be deceived by his senses and will never suppose that they can deceive him; 
but if in the carly stage of his mental development he is show a white ball in red 
light, he will think it is liko the first two objects he saw, and he will have no 
means of detccting his errore If ho is showm another white ball in yellow light, 
he will make a similar and cqually undetectable errore But if he sees the red ball 
turn white then yellow under his wry cycs, his curiosity will be roused and ho will 
investigates All the time, his association and memory fibres are working With 
lightning speede Ho notices that tho objocts immediately around the ball change as 
the ball changese He roalizes that there is a mystory in the objoctive worlde It 
may be that the mystery remains unsolved for many moons; but he is no longer al- 
together unsophisticatede He has begun to philosophize: he has met for the first 


time the great problom of the veracity of the sensese Let us hope that in a future 
article he will come a little nearer to its solution? 
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NEWS and Views 


Wednesday - April 20. 
9:50 A.Mo 


Address of Welcome: 
Reve Father Provincial. 


The Philosophy Schedule for the Junior Class: 
Reve John Je Colligan, Hoiy Cross. 


Discus sion: 
Reve John Js Toohey, Georgetown. 


The International Congress of Philosophy: 
Revo Jones I. Corrigan, Bostone 


Discussions: 
Reve Justin Je Ooghe, Loyola. 
5200 PoMe 


The Philosophy of Bergson: 
Reve James G- Keyes, Westone 


Discussion: 
Reve Joseph Ae Murphy, Fordham. 


A Plea for Evaluating Netes for Philosophical Theses: 


Reve Thomas Fe Barrett, Fordham. 


Discussion: 
Reve John Me Fox, Holy Cross. 


Thursday ~- April 21. 
9:30 AvMo 


The Scope of Biology in Relation to Psychology: 
Rev» Joseph Assmuth, Fordham. 


Discussion: 
Reve Anthony Co Cotter, Westone 


The Scope of Psychology as Viewed by Aristotle, 
Thomas and the Moderns: 


Revo Daniel Fe Ryan, Holy Crosse 


Discussion: 
Reve Thorias Be Chetwood, Georgetown. 


3300 PeMe 
Business Meeting. 


The program is as follows: 


Sto 


HE annual conference of the Maryland, New York and New England Professors of 
Philosophy will be held this year during Easter week, April 20th and 21st, 
at Fordham University in New York. 
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racting activities, the candidates for the degree of Master of Arts are de- 
voting very earnest efforts to their theses. Not a fow subtle and erudite 

questions of Scholasticism are being thought out from new points of vicw, and in 
the light of moro recent scientific investigations and discovericse Tho follow- 
irg incomplete list is an evidence of the timeliness of our 
MASTERS scholastic endeavors and in keeping with the purpose of THh 
MODERN SCHOCLMAN, the Seminar Idea and the School of Philoso- 
THESES phy in general; namely, "the thorough and intimate investiga~ 
tion into the essential and seminal doctrines of scholasticism 
with a view to reconciling them with the modern advances in 
science”. (Cf. THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN, voleI,pel-) 


Persctine = season of prolonged hours of study and in the absence of other dis~ 


Mre Reddy is investigating the position of free will in legal proceedingse 

Mre Fallon - Associationism and morality. 

Mre Erbacher - Discipline in child psychology. 

Mre Brown =< Suggestion in educatione 

Mre Mallon - The place of scholastic philosophy in teacher traininge 

Mre Wirtenberger - The priest's use of his philosophy. 

Mre O'Brien - The chemical constitution of protoplasm as a basis of the 
specificity of the organisme 

Mre McCormack = The psychology of the annotations of the Spiritual 
Exercises e 

Mr. O'Flaherty - The theories of earth formtion. 

Mre Cahill - Bhe standard of morality. 

Mre Wme Doyle - The problem of universals and the start of scholasticisme 

Mr. Smith - Platonic theories of knowledge. 

Mr. Bilstein ~- The soul in pre-scholastic philosophy. 

Mre James Doyle - The laws of nature and miraclesa 

Mre Cavanaugh - The theories of the nature of memory. 

Mre Ryan - The genesis of soulse 

Mr. Meyer - The fundamental dctrine of Vedantismo 

Mr. Keeven - The effects of poverty on the freedom of the wille 


a TE SRR SE 


MERICANS are taking their education as they take their movies; the pictures 
flash upon the screen, and leave no impression after they are gone," commented 
Mro Newell in his March 31st radio talk from station WHEW in a paper entitled 
"The Philosophy of American Education". Mr. Newell gave two well developed 
reasons for the present-day failure of education to achieve its end, the lack of 
thought and the necessity of fitting the kind of education to the peculiar talents 
of the individuale In earlier talks, Mr. Kruger celebrated the feast of Ste Patric? 
by a carefully worked out talk on the prodigious miracles he is said to have 
workeds On March 24th Mr. Paul Murphy occupied the studio for ten brilliant minute: 
in 2 very stimlating talk on the place of philosophy in the Golden Age of America. 
The philosophical tendencies of the post-war period wese stressed, together with 
the causes for this movemente Quoting Mre Kline of The American Institute of 
Banking, Mre Murphy asserted that 50% of the American people do not thinke Es- 


pecial emphasis was given to scholastic philosophy in what we know as "big busi- 
ness e 
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made by Father McWilliams, professor of History of Philosophy, that the mem- 
bers of the class were to be granted an opportunity of perusing a book of an 
adversary to scholastic philosophy; the results of the reader's searches were to 


G mee ty Father tt the inauguration of the second semester, announcement was 


be delivered before the class, in the form of a ten minute paper, embracing a 


Short account of the life of the author of the book, together with a resume and 
critique of his worke 
oT eS Hc PR 


For more than two years, members of the class 
have been studying theses in philosophy and have ac- 
cepted on the authority of others, certain men as adver- 
sarics to scholasticisms, Time and again the words: 
"Adversantur thesi Kant ct ejus scquaces, Bentham, 


e Car i == = Se SS Ee, RIL x 
Spinoza, ot alii, were encountcred in duscussion of 


8 ee OE 


OF 


Pei eel Oe onO PaHay cs 


various thesose 
as adversarics incurred the anathemas of scholastic philosopherse 


To date more than half of tho class have read papors, all of which have 
evidenced sedulous and enthusiastic offorts. The results are bencficial in more 
ways than one; for, besides giving the reader an opportunity of exercising ingenui~ 
ty by compressing his rosearches into the space of a ten minute papor, bosides 
teaching him exactness in sclecting only the essentials of tho teachings of an ad- 
versary, cach momber of the class is a sharcr in the findings of his fellow class~ 
mates e 


With two or three exceptions the books chosen have been those of ad-= 


versaricse The list of the men and the subjects they have sclected is as follows: 


Mre Meyer Nevman Grammar of Asscnt 

Mr. Kecoven Spencer Ethics 

Mre Cahill Kant Critique of Pure Reason 

Mr. O'Flahorty Newton Principia 

Mre Doyle Leibnitz Monads 

Mre McCormack Wmne James Varictics of Religious 
Expericncee 

Mre Reddy Spinoza His Life and Philosophy 

Mre FitzGibbon McDougall Body and Mind 

Mre O'Bricn Bergson Creative Evolution 

Er. Krizek Je Bentham Principles 3f.Morals and 
Legislation 

Mre Cantwell Scotus De Rorum Principioe 

Mre Monaghan Berkeley The Idealist 

Mr. Waltor Schillcr Riddles of the Sphinx 


AoJeWalter, Dintie 
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HE Dominican Houso of Studies at tho Catholic University annually celebrates 

the foast of their Patron with scholastic ozerciscs in his honor. These 
consist essentially in a scrics of papors on some phase of tho Angelic! Doe= 

tor's life and work, and a disputation in thirtecnth contury form is “held 

on some particular doctrine of St» Thomase This year the exercises were of un- 

usual interest and attended by notables, both iay and ccclesiastic, from the 
arious schools of the Catholic University and elscewheres The papers road were: 


St. Thomas tlic Teacher by Reve Aloysius Georges; O-Pe 

Ste Thomas tne Moralist by Rov. Eugene Kavanaugh, O«Pe 

St. Thomas the Mystic by Rev. Alfred Suilivan, OcP. 
Then followed the disputatio solemis: 


"Utrum Mundum Incocpisse sit Articulus Fidei", (Summa 


Theologica, laoe Pars, Q.45, a2) 
Defendens - Reve Ae Skchan, OocP>» Onjecions - Re Re Kellcher,0oP. 


—ee 


The papers appear in full in the March number of the Dominicanae 


nn ee 


children of Iuther and Calvin are today looking flatteringly to the East for 

help in the formation of other systems of philosophical thoughte Eulogies of 

Hindu thought are numerouse Schopenhauer spoke for these people in the nine- 
teenth century when he said, "There is no study in the whole world so useful and so 
calculated to elevate one as that of the Upanishads. This has been the consolation 
of my life; it will be tie consolation of my death." 
Frederic Schlegel was even more infatuated. "The high- 
est philosophy of the Europeans, the idealism of rea- 
son, appeérs in compariscen with the abundant light and 
strength of oriental idealism as a feeble Promethean 
spark in the blincing splendor of the mid-day sun, - 
Per eTOrS Of Toteei es and uncertain and always on the point of exténc- 
sCLONs 


Hl cssice of harking back to the principles of Aristotle and St. Thomas, the 


OsUeh svA SEs Lot UD E 


feed) Helen Dov 


We cannot afford to be blind to the challenge, regardless of the opinions 
we may entertain of the intrinsic value and importance of Hindu thought, and that 
for several cogent reasons. 


First, it is not true that Hindu thought is valuless» True, Catholic philo- 
sophers are not yet agreed in the judgments of the systemse Those, however, who have 
studied the most of Hindu thought are generally the more favorable. Father Johanss, 
SeJe, of Calcutta is reported to have stated recently, "I would rather build my 
philosophy on Sankara and Ramanuja than on Aristotle and Platos The Hincus have the 
Greeks beaten in the race for truths" In the "Light of the East", a philosopnical 
and religious periodical published with the nihil obstat and imprimature of the 
authorities of the Calcutta Archdiocese, he has for several years been running a 
series of articles entitled, "To Christ through the Vedanta". Surely Hindu thought 
cannot be entirely false if it be true that some learned Jesuits, well qualified by 
their studies of Hindu philosophies, admit that one can be brought even to Christ 
through the truth content of the two-millenia-old systems of Indiae 


(Continued on page 117) 
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New Books 


vik order to forestall any wonderment on the part of the readers of the book 
notices and reviews in THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN why we have omitted the most im- 
portant book on philosophy of years, as some would have it, or at least of the 
year; we beg to announce that these columns will not present a critique on Will 
Durant’s Story of Philosophy, published by the Simon and Schuster Company, New 
York, at the price of five dollars per copye Perhaps such an omission of a sen- 
sational work like Durant's,with its 133,000 sold copies, on the part of a modest 
little journal like our om, calls for some explanation. 


We feel that Fathur Zybura jn The New Scholasticism, Father Lord in 
America, and Father Michael Kenny in Thought have most adequately pointed out the 
outstanding faults and merits of the booke They will surely stand as a corrective 
norm for any of our readers. As for Mr. Durant, if he saw the criticisms, they 
made little or no change in his attitude tcward the things for which Father Zybura 


and Father Xenny and Father Lord wrote, as is show in his subsequent articles and 
lectures. 


After all, he told us here in St. Louis that he wasn't serious when he 
wrote his story=book on Fhilosophy. May we bow off gracefully by saying we are, 
and sonsequently will not review his book? 


ELEMENTS OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, by Je De la Vaissiere, S.Je Translated by 
Reve S. Ae Raemers, MeA.s Be Herder Book Coo, Ste Louise 1926. $3.00. 


Criticism has been defined, by a man who liked that sort of thing, as 
"an adventure of the soul among masterpieces". In other words, the critic is an 
explorer of books, like the "stout Cortez” of John Keats, peeping into Chapman's 
Homere Yes, that's something like the way I felt myself, when first looking into 
De la Vaissiereo 


"This mysterious soul of ours," (I thought) "with its caged bird-like 
beatings against the prison-house of the body, - at last I'l] learn what it’s all 
a bout, and just HOW it works, by gentlemen who have taken it into a laboratory 
with pencil and paper, and done experimenting with it, resolving it into its sim- 
plest elements, analysing, synthesizing, and classifyinge" 


The first thing I learned was that the science was about "phenomena". 
(Ope cite pe xv, Introd.) These latter are to be "observed", for, "Experimental 
Psychology is the positive science of psychical phenomenae” (Def.) 


So far so good. This, after all, is the duty of a11 true philosophers,- 
to sit tight and observe phenomende But when I was told (Ope cite ibe infrae) that 
"the formal object is to determine the positive laws (italics his) g&verning psy- 
chical phenomena", I knew we had a tough time ahead of use It was soe How are you 
going to establish "laws" for such an elusive sprite as the soul, was still a few 
parasangs ahe®d of present calculatione But I pushed on, bravelye 
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The first part of the treatise deals with Animal Psychologye This, as 
the author tells us, is relatively short, and limited to the discussion of the 
existence of psychism in animals. It tells of the experiments that have been 
worked on them, to see how quickly they can get out of labyrinths, 
open the mechanism of a door to get at food, do tricks, imitate, orientate, and 
salivatee Just what the upshot of all this is, except to prove that a dog has 
dog-sense, that his mouth will water at the sight of food, that ho knows how to 
get home (utinam men, alco), that in the doing of tricks he is frequently most 
obliging (though not in tne least understanding what the crazy man wants him Yo 
do these tricks for), and that finally he can work his way out of a tight box in 
a way to win the envy of a theological dispatant, + just what all these prove, 
towards our thesis, is not immediately evident, but may be reduced ultimately to 
this: If there is going to be any thinking done, in the universe, we men have got 
to do ite These poor animals can “perceive” and "remomber", and doubtless are 
most appreciative of our experimental efforts in their behalf. But if you wore 
to give them a bit of analysis, synthesis or classificatio to do, they would 
leave it wld. 


The second part of De la Vaissiere*s treatise deals with Human Psycholo- 
gy, in two "books". In the first of these "books", he studies "the Laws govorn- 
ing psychical elements", and in the second, "the differont grouping of those ele- 
ments", to obtain the various khman "psychical types". Im othor words, the first 
book is Analytic Psychology, and takes our psychisms all apart; the second book 
is Synthetic amd puts them together again. If you are an“activo-apathetic", or 
perhaps an "apathetic-pure", or even an "emotive-repercussive” its all the fault 
of your synthesise That's plain. 


A word now about measurementse Under the hoading: "MEASUREMENTS OF 
SENSATIONS", we read such encouraging and confirmatory statements as: 
"According to laws, about which little is kmowe" 
"These modifications are not suscé&:ptible of measure- 
ment." 
"The intensity of sensations is not measurablee” 


This helps to keep the reader's mind in that proper state of impartiali- 
ty and objective detachment without which no scientist is a scientiste In fact 
he becomes accustomed in a short time, to note among other phenomena, the pheno- 
menon of the author's announcing in his title, as a fact, what is afterward denied, 
or qualified in the explanation as a theorye Undefined terms abound, and add to 
the liberality he is entitled to use in interpreting the author's meaninge In a 
particularly nebulous passage, he will be pelted with asterisk after asterisk, 
every few words, referring him to the Bibliography, where six hundred and fifteen 
books, all read by the author, classified under author, title, and date of publi- 
cation, will resolve all further doubts for hims 


In truth, "Elements of Experimental Psychology" will confirm the reader 
in the opinion that this science is still in its "experimental" stage, where data 
are offered in place of principle, multiplied references instead of proof, and 
activity-without-end in place of theslow travai] of excogitation that has accom- 
panied every true contribution to the wisdom of agese 


Edward McTe Donnellys SeJe 
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OUR MINDS AND THEIR BODIES, by John Laird, Regius Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at the University of Aberdeene Oxford University Press, 1925. $1.00. 


This booklet of 115 pages is divided into four parts. The first part 
proves at great length that it is the common opinion of mankind, and always has 
been for that matter, that mind is not the same entity as body. Even casual ob~ 
servation has convinced the most illiterate that the activities of the mind dif- 
fer radically from the activities of the body, hence the source of these activities 
cannot be one and the sames Mind stands for everything spiritual, the idea of the 
supernatural excepted, and body stands for all that is material in their partner- 
ship of lifes The fact of coordinated responses, the apparent paradox of indepen- 
dence and dependence, are no less forcibly exposed by what the author calls the 
‘attitude of common sense'» To answer the how and the why of the problem, the 
author adduces the evidence of the sciences now in behalf of the body, now in 
behalf of the minde When the body and mind are united, there is a composite re- 
sult and many hypotheses are offered to explain the nature of the connection. 
Biologists, psychologists, and speculating philosophers offer their mite to the 
answer Of the hows and whyee Finally the 1:'.st part of the work under metaphysical 
speculations reviews such considerations as Materialism and Mechanism; Animism; 
Parallelism; Dualism. 


The problems involved when a dra#fed mind is linked with a robust body 
and vice versa do not seem to offer any difficulties even to this professor of 
moral philosophye The lack of proper tecimical terms necessitates the use of many 
circumlocutions, which make the reading of this book a real labore There is no 
new knovlédge offered by the author, hence he confines himself to rehearsing the 
opinions of otherse There are statements which adequate explanation would render 
more intelligible, and othews still which admit of more careful distinctionse The 
book is hardly an asset, still it is not a total liability. It can scarcely do 
any harme 

PaulcLesCarroll sige 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS “F PHILCSOPHY, by Roy Wood Sellars, PheDe, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Michigan. The Macmillan Company, New Yorke 1926. 


This work of Professor Sellars is an introduction to the study of philo-= 
sdphye In it the author has placed discussions on points taxen from all portions 
of the philosophic field, logic exceptede The volume is divided into three sections. 
In the first we have en introductory treatise, a glance into the history of philo- 
sophy and a treatment of the problem of knowledges The second part deals with Ontolc: 
logy and Cosmologye In this section are treated not only the physical objects of | 
the world, but "soul, mind and conscioysness" and ‘psychology as a naturel science” 
and “society ond persons". The last part of the book deals with human life and 
valuese It handles morality, its sanctions and criteria; and value, its nature, 


criteria and other aspects. 


In the treatment of the questions discussed we are given an historical 
outline of the problem. But the author is not content with a simple objective pre- 
sentation of the views of the several thinkers who may be concerned with the topic 
under consideratione He proceeds to evaluation and argumentation, finally present= 
ing his owm viewy with the purpose of course, that the reader grasp and accept its 
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This is to give the student an "insight into situations and relations of philoso 
phy, that this may be "on inner momentum sufficient to carry the student from stage 
: e ante, r v 
to stage of his intellectual and spiritual adventure o 


In the opening chapter of the first section, Professor Sellars defines 
philosophy and discusses its relations with the sciences. This is done very weil. 
He adds, however, some few remarks on religion, which are very poore He then gives 
a very brief and sketchy outline of the history of philosophy and divides the Sie ta 
into: Logic and Epistemology, Ontology with its special questions that come uncer 
Cosmology, which leads us to Axiology, the science of the "nature and status of vae 
lues in such a world as that revealed by .osmology”, and the special sciences of 
value - vege Ethics, Aesthetics and the Philosophy of Religions 


He goes on to a discussion of natural realism, the common man's view of 
thingse This he says must be the starting point for philosophy, and its findings 
have the field and must be retained if a thorough investigation warrantse Investi- 
gatio n, however, has showm that some of the opinions of the ordinary man must be 
rejected. 


From a discussion of Natural Naive Realism, the transition to an inquiry 
into the knowledge problem of Epistemology is easy and nabural. The author beyins 
this with an historical outline of philos»zphic thought on the matter from Descartes 
to the present daye The development of the probiem, its expansion or modification 
at the hands of the various thinkers who handied it, is we portrayede There is 
a further outline of present-day epistemological tendencies:- a brief critical ex- 
position of the several theories of the Idealists, Pragmatists and Realists. The 
author here develops his ow view which is Critical Realism, An idea of his posi-= 
tion may be had from the following: "A structure which immediately attracts our 
attention is the contrust between the mower and the known, a contrast bridged by 
ecothe cognitive relation..." "On the known, or object, pole of consciousness 
there developse...the category of thing’?ood." "We are outward-looking and interes- 

‘pprehen "We think of perception as an inter~ 
"Thus the objects perceived are interpreted as substantial 
and independent realities in definite relations with one another, while the perci- 
pient is similarly interpreteds ..-.Critical Realism “denies the litcralness of the 
cognitive relation and makes the distinction between the content of knowledge and 
the objectsof knowledges The knower selects and means the object and kmows it in 
terms of a cognitive content, but such an act of knowing does not involve the li- 
teral presence" (in consciousness) "of the object knowme” (pp. 110-116) The "con= 
tents, or ideas, are cloments in perception, rather than objocts of perception. The 
constitute the way ir. which tho object is characterized in perceptions.» "They are 
the appearance of the object inperceptione” "Knowledge of the physical world is an 
interpretative comprehension of the characteristics of things by moans of, and in 
terms of, characters within consciousnosse” (ppe 124-25) 


To his discussion of the problem of perception, the author adds a chapter 
on truth and crrorg In this he takes up the nature of truth and its criterias He 
considers the several definitions of truth that have ucen advanced by the several 
groups of philosophers, oach in accordance with the knowledge problem as they con-= 
ceive ite Spocial treatment as given to tho "coherence" theory and the "identity" 
theorye The latter is the theory of the realists school. 
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This concludes the first sections It is a very concise and yet thorourh 


treatment of the knowledge problem as it has existed in modern philosophy, eminer:t~- 
ly worth reading. ; 


In the second part of the work are ontological, cosmological and psycho- 
logical discussions. The chapters on space and time are very fine. The criticism 
of historical materialism and spiritualism, and the rejection of both on account of 
their one-sidednesses is to the pointe In his positive cosmological work the autho: 
espouses a theory that may be denominated Evolutionary Naturalism. Naturalism is 
taken, not in the sense of materialism, but as embracing all the aspects of the 
world = material, mental and morale It is a type of emergent evolution. 


In this ond in the third section of the book Professor Sellars has some 
very fine expositions of some quertions, and some beautiful thoughts. But at the 
same time he presents some reasoning that we must rejecte He says of the cosmolo-~ 
gical proof for the existence of God that it assumes the universe to be contingent, 
and rests on the belief that the world had to be created. (pp. 480-81) Rather dues 
this argument prove that the world is contingent; and further argumentation proves 
its creatione Again, of three possible explanations of the origin of life: 

(1) the theory of the cosmic transport of germs, (2) the theory of special creation 
by a Divine Will, and (3) archebiosis; the author rejects the first because it is 
really not an attempt to solve tne problom, and the second because it appeals to a 
supernatural agency, and hence cannot expect a sympathetic response from scienceo 
For if it is admitted, science must give up all attempts to work out the expianae 
tions (pe 281) 


From the view-point of Scholasticism we might protest on account of one 
or two slurs at our opinions, by reason of ane or another inaccur:.te formulation 
of our positions and finally - since cur teachings were mentioned several times 
in the work = of the absence of scholastic books, at least of the notable ones, 
from the reference lists of works placed after each chapter. 


John Ee Cantwell, S.J. 


(Continued from page 112.) 


Father Wallace, Se Je, a convert from Anglicanism, affirms that Hinduism, 
the "philosophy of possibilities", as he terms it, brought him to the door of the 
Catholic Churche 


It would appear that philosophical systems evelved by a nation so ascetic 
and deeply religious as India would be equally as satisfactory for a Christian syn- 
thesis as the thought of pagan Greece. At any rate, scholastic philosophers should 
be acquainted with Hindu thought, at least as a matter of general culturee Too 
many and too learned men admire it to permit us to dismiss it summarily from our 
attentione 


Some of us muth go further, and study Hindu philosophies for their impor- 
tance in bringing the Hindu back to or rather to Christ. These are more than 
curiosities for us, they are the means of bringing salvation to a languishing nation. 
As such we must treat them respectfully even when we find fault with them. 


Michael De Lyons, Se de 
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The Seminars 


paper on a soarch for the truco criterion of truth by Mr Koch Ben Ma ee 
swon song for logic in our sominar. Now with a new subject on whic Sean 
ovr philosophical ondcavors we can expect oven groater intorest in iri oat y 
mectings.s Mre Lyons led the way for future searchers in tho labyrinthe ee ‘ 
of Ontology with what was an innovation in our method of conducting ie no 8 
He proposed and solved a list of objections against our thesis Ens 2 — 
Fre Lily's talk on the opon letter to Governor Smith caused Mr. eel a 
p2per on transcendental truth, transcondental good, and transcendental she a 
be postponed until the last Saturday bofore the Eastcr vacatione Mre 0 eee es 
promising paper on tho false thoorics of offect will be held over until after 


vacatione ReAoke 


| tomece 


PISTEMOLOGY was granted a parting glance at the last session of our groups ; 
Mre Moellering in a short paper touched upon the main problems which remaine 
in connection with analytic judgments, induction and deduction, and the uni- 
versal norm of truth and certitude. After some discussion we bade adieu to logice 
At the last meeting before the Easter holidays Mr. Crane will tale up Ontology 
and conduct us through the intricacies of "analogy". Thus the "possibles will 
be allowed to ferment and age over the vacation before they come up for a thorough 
discussione 
| LedeFe 


treatment of the subject Mre Brow pointed out strikingly that while abnor- 

mal manifestations of suggestion such as hypnotism and hallucination attract 
our attention, still the manifestations of suggestion in the normal waking state 
are perhaps more interesting. We get evidence of suggestion from advertising, 


from crowd action, from suggestion in psychotheraupy and in response to propa- 
ganda. 


O; March 26th Mre Brown read a paper on the psychology of suggestione In his 


PeFeSe 


< N the History of Philocophy Seminar, on March 27th Mr. Ryan read a paper 
on the scholastic influences on the Divine Comedia of Dante. The speaker 
told of the education of Dante, his studies in the formal scholastic thought 


and with what philosophical works he was familiare Thomistic influences in the 
various cantos was traced. 


PoF eS o 
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